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Eiliicatio  II 
Summary 


A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS.  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 

What  uas  done  with  the  $260  million  given 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  to  630  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  two  years  ago?  It  was  used  to  raise  faculty  pay 
—  in  some  cases  substantially  —  and  to  finance  plant 
and  curriculum  improvements.  It  also  served  to  stimu¬ 
late  new  money  gifts,  so  that  efFects  of  the  original 
grants  were  greatly  increased. 

These  are  the  principal  findings  of  a  poll  taken  by 
the  Saturday  Review  of  a  representative  group  of  the 
630  schools.  ( Results  are  reported  in  the  Oct.  25  issue. ) 

Two  types  of  grants  were  made.  One  was  to  be  in¬ 
vested  for  10  years,  with  the  interest  to  be  used  to  raise 
faculty  salaries.  All  630  schools  shared  in  the  $210 
million  earmarked  for  this  purpose.  The  other  was  to 
be  used  for  any  pressing  purpose.  This  grant  of  $50 
million  was  shared  by  126  schools. 

The  schools  used  the  income  from  the  $210  million 
for  salary  increases  ranging  from  $34  to  $1,500  annu¬ 
ally.  These  were  given  out  as  bonuses,  on  a  selective 
basis,  or  across  the  board.  The  $50  million  was  used 
for  salary  increases,  faculty  insurance  and  retirement 
plans,  library  and  laboratory  improvement,  building, 
and  for  the  endowment  of  new  professorial  chairs. 

More  than  three  quarters  of  the  colleges  polled  saw 
a  direct  or  indirect  connection  between  the  Ford 
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grants  and  other  gifts.  The  dramatic  nature  of  the 
grants,  it  appears,  seemed  to  spotlight  the  acute  need 
to  improve  faculty  salaries. 

Political  activity  by  business  organizations 
has  risen  sharply  in  recent  months  —  and  not  only 
as  a  result  of  election  fever.  Apparently  in  reac¬ 
tion  to  politicking  of  labor  unions,  business  is  beating 
the  drum  for  more  political  activity  on  the  part  of  its 
employees.  The  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
announced  a  special  training  program  to  get  business¬ 
men  into  politics  at  the  local  level.  In  the  Chamber’s 
words,  the  program  will  provide  “an  opportunity  for 
the  election  of  more  members,  uncommitted  to  special 
interest  groups,  who  will  act  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
their  constituents.”  If  anything  comes  of  this,  it  could 
mean  a  conservative  swing  in  local  government. 

Twenty-four  states  and  Puerto  Rico  are 

operating  a  total  of  33  educational  TV  stations,  the 
Joint  Council  on  Educational  Television  reported  last 
month.  In  nine  states  (three  of  them  not  counted  in 
the  24),  another  12  stations  are  under  construction. 
Eight  other  stations  are  in  the  advanced  planning 
stages.  When  those  are  built,  28  states  will  be  operat¬ 
ing  educational  TV.  Alabama  has  three  stations. 
Florida  has  two  and  two  others  in  the  works. 

An  Obio  censorsbip  group,  founded  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  is  seeking  to  e.xpand  into  a  national  association  of 
like-minded  groups,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  reports.  The  group,  which  calls  itself  Citizens 
for  Decent  Literature,  aims  to  encourage  “publication 
and  dissemination  of  constructive  and  positive  litera¬ 
ture,  movies,”  etc.  “Efforts  of  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  and  others  interested  in  preventing  the  sale  of 
that  literature  which  contravenes  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  average  person  in  a  given  community 
and  is  obscene”  are  also  encouraged. 


IN  THIS  ISSUE:  A  noted  author  writes  on 
Guidance.  See  Following  Where  Your  Mind 
Took  You. 
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•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Plenty  of  ammunition  for  answering  the 

critics  of  public  education  can  be  found  in  a  new 
pamphlet  by  Hollis  L.  Caswell,  president  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia.  In  the  scope  of  30  pages,  he  lists 
several  currently  popular  criticisms,  among  them: 

1.  That  the  quality  of  U.  S.  education  has  deterio¬ 
rated  seriously  over  the  past  30-40  years. 

2.  That  American  schools  are  not  concerned  with 
the  development  of  intellectual  competence. 

3.  That  the  schools  are  no  place  for  practical  or  vo¬ 
cational  training. 

4.  That  professional  educators,  teachers  colleges 
and  educational  associations  are  to  blame  for  what’s 
wrong  with  education. 

.5.  That  teachers  know  how  to  teach,  but  not  what 
to  teach. 

He  disposes  of  these  criticisms  thusly: 

1.  He  cites  studies  showing  that  elementary  pupils’ 
reading  skills  have  improved  significantly  in  the  last 
25  years;  that  high  school  seniors  of  1955  outshone 
those  of  1943  in  English,  math,  science  and  social 
studies;  that  college  freshmen  of  1949  made  higher 
grade-point  averages  than  those  of  three  classes  in 
the  30’s. 

2.  He  points  out  that  in  recent  years  many  high 
school  juniors  have  entered  college,  and  that  many 
seniors  have  entered  college  with  advanced  standing. 

3.  He  says  the  mixture  of  academic  and  vocational 
education  in  the  public  schools  has  fostered  respect 
for  all  honest  labor.  Example  of  the  value  of  practical 
training:  It  has  been  shown  that  driver  education  can 
cut  the  accident  rate  of  youthful  motorists  in  half. 

4.  He  says  that  American  education  is  what  the 
American  people  have  made  it.  “It  reflects,  probably 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  aspect  of  our  life, 
our  national  strengths  —  and  weaknesses.” 

5.  He  says  the  real  issue  is  whether  knowledge  of  a 
subject  alone  is  enough  preparation  for  a  teacher. 
Teachers  colleges,  he  points  out,  not  only  teach  what 
to  teach  and  how  to  teach,  but  offer  courses  which  give 
the  prospective  teacher  the  broad  background  neces¬ 
sary  for  her  to  do  a  proj>er  fob. 

The  Attack  on  American  Schools,  by  Hollis  L.  Cas¬ 
well.  Free  copies  available  at  his  office,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

•  Rural  Education 


Agricultural  education  lacks  proper  emphasis, 
says  a  University  of  Minnesota  economist.  The  farm 
youth  who  will  not  remain  in  farming  is  more  or  less 
neglected  in  the  present  program,  he  asserts. 

Speaking  in  Minneapolis  last  month,  Sherwood  O. 
Berg  told  the  Second  National  Conference  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Rural  Education,  NEA,  that  the  trend  is 
to  more  mechanized  farming.  Hence  a  surplus  of  farm 
labor  is  in  the  offing,  so  educators  should  point  the 
way  to  other  fields. 

Agricultural  economics,  Berg  said,  has  mainly  em¬ 
phasized  the  short-run  outlook  on  farm  commodities. 


“And  we  have  failed  to  provide  interregional  and  long- 
run  outlook  information  regarding  employment  op¬ 
portunities.  We  have  not  sufficiently  informed  farm 
youth  that,  while  some  are  needed  as  efficient  managers 
on  farms,  others  can  prosper  in  nonfarm  employment.” 

Part  of  the  blame  falls  on  agricultural  education  in 
general.  “Our  emphasis  in  vocational  agriculture  and 
4-H  Club  work,  for  example,  has  considered  mainly 
the  farm  youth  who  will  return  to  agriculture.  The 
welfare  and  life’s  satisfactions  of  those  who  will  not 
remain  in  farming  is  no  less  important.” 

Wonderful  opportunities  exist  in  agriculture-related 
industries  for  young  men  and  women  with  farm  back¬ 
grounds,  Berg  said.  About  half  the  farm-raised  college 
graduates  find  careers  in  those  industries. 


•  Soviet  Education 


Maybe  Johnny  can’t  read  —  but  Ivan  can, 

and  does,  says  Theodore  Huebener,  director  of  foreign 
languages  in  the  New  York  City  public  schools. 

Today’s  Russians  read  .  .  .  the  bus  passenger,  the 
workman  at  rest,  the  chambermaid  .  .  .  everyone  is 
seen  reading  books.  And  although  all  publishing  is 
government  controlled,  effects  of  public  demands  are 
obvious.  Soviet  literary  tastes  run  to  the  older  classics, 
foreign  as  well  as  native.  Dickens,  Mark  Twain,  Mol- 
iere,  Heine,  Hugo,  Balzac,  Zola,  H.  G.  Wells  and  Gals¬ 
worthy  are  among  the  favorite  translations.  Others  are 
Hawthorne,  Melville,  Upton  Sinclair,  Steinbeck  and 
Frank  Norris. 

In  Moscow,  the  Lenin  Library  claims  to  have  12  mil¬ 
lion  volumes.  There  is  a  library  in  every  school  and 
its  use  is  part  of  a  student’s  scholastic  record.  Teachers 
assign  the  reading  of  literature  in  conjunction  with 
lessons. 

With  the  Russian  population  in  this  avid  reading 
mood,  there  exists  no  reading  problem.  There  are  no 
remedial  reading  classes.  Who  would  attend? 


t  Driver  Educatibn 


Exhibitionists  -  Don’t  drive  to  school! 

That’s  the  attitude  prevailing  at  Glenbrook  High 
School  in  Northbrook,  Ill.  Margaret  L.  Johnson,  di¬ 
rector  of  driver  education,  reporting  in  the  November 
issue  of  Safety  Education,  writes  that  the  tw'o  areas 
used  for  parking  at  the  big,  new  high  school  (1953) 
bf'came  show-off  space  for  students  with  cars. 

Glenbrook  High  serves  both  the  towns  of  Glenview 
and  Northbrook,  and  all  students  have  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  school  by  bus  or  car. 

To  cope  with  the  “looka  me,  Ma,  no  hands”  crowd, 
a  safety  committee  was  set  up  to  plan  for  traffic  con¬ 
trol.  'The  student  council  got  in  the  swing  of  things 
and  presented  the  project  to  the  entire  student  body, 
where  it  was  unanimously  accepted.  The  result  of 
concerted  effort  was  the  Glenbrook  Traffic  Code  book¬ 
let,  which  is  revised  each  year  by  the  traffic  control 
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committee,  now  a  permanent  standing  committee  of 
the  student  council.  The  booklet  includes  regulations 
on  inspection  of  cars,  issuance  of  Glenbrook  stickers, 
parking  lot  patrol,  ticketing  of  violators  and  stu¬ 
dent  traffic  court. 

Students  can’t  just  drive  to  school  at  Glenbrook 
High.  Many  preliminary  steps  must  be  taken  first.  If 
a  student  gets  the  required  signatures  of  parents  and 
counselor,  the  school’s  “application  to  drive”  form  is 
forwarded  to  the  traffic  control  committee.  Success  up 
to  this  point  is  followed  by  a  written  test  of  ten  ques¬ 
tions  from  material  in  the  code  book. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Gars  are  given  a  once-over  for 
lights  and  brakes.  Numbered  Glenbrook  stickers  are 
issued  to  students  who  hav’e  successfully  passed  their 
own  and  their  car’s  tests.  A  valid  driver’s  license  and 
proof  of  liability  insurance  are  included  in  the  “musts.” 

Violations  are  handled  by  the  student  traffic  court. 
Firm  school  administration  backing  discourages  high- 
jinks  or  byplay  in  court  by  those  who  might  errone¬ 
ously  think  that  offenses  are  not  treated  seriously. 


•  Th€>  3§ath  Program 


Students  who  take  two  years  of  algebra 

in  high  school  tend  to  do  better  at  college  math  than 
those  who  take  only  one.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  a 
recent  research  project,  reported  in  the  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research  for  October. 

The  study  compared  records  of  students  who  had 
taken  two  years  of  algebra  in  high  school  with  those 
who  had  taken  one  —  and  then  a  semester  of  interme¬ 
diate  algebra  in  college.  Students  of  the  latter  group 
were  at  “a  serious  disadvantage  which  cannot  be  over¬ 
come  by  a  one-semester  college  course,”  the  investi¬ 
gators  found. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  superior  performance  of  the 
first  group  is  a  “compelling  reason  for  the  less  mathe¬ 
matically  adept  student  to  take  his  second  year  of  alge¬ 
bra  in  high  school.  That  it  can  just  as  well  be  taken 
in  college  should  not  be  allowed  as  a  valid  excuse.” 

The  researchers  are  Henry  L.  Alder  and  Donald  A. 
Norton  of  the  University  of  California  at  Davis. 

A  $1,200,000  grant  to  Yale  University  to 

continue  a  special  program  to  improve  secondarv’ 

school  math  teaching  was  announced  last  month  bv 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  The  money  will 
finance  the  activities  of  the  School  Mathematics  Study 
Group,  headed  by  Prof.  Edward  G.  Begle  of  Yale. 

The  group  is  preparing  and  testing  sample  text¬ 
books,  devising  an  improved  curriculum  and  outlining 
a  program  for  better  teacher  training.  Text  materials 
for  Grades  9-12  and  7-8  and  first  drafts  of  other  texts 
are  expected  to  be  completed  by  next  summer. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Films  and  Television  in  Mathematics  Education.  Publication 
567,  National  Academy  of  Sciences— National  Research  Council. 
2101  Constitution  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  20pp. 
$1.  (Outlines  principles  for  planning  and  producing  films  and 
kinescopes  for  math  instruction.  Discusses  policies  relating  to 
quality,  royalties  and  usage  as  recommended  by  the  Film 
Evaluation  Board.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Childron  need  a  good  breakfast  before  com¬ 
ing  to  school.  The  homemaking  department  can  pro¬ 
mote  the  good  breakfast  habit  in  several  ways,  says 
Robert  Yoho,  director  of  health  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Indiana  State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction.  Among  these  ways: 

—  Stimulate  student  interest  through  a  survey  of  break¬ 
fast  habits.  Use  the  findings  to  enrich  classroom 
instruction  and  for  parent  information. 

—  Emphasize  breakfast  planning  and  preparation  in 
the  homemaking  curriculum. 

—  Prepare  a  variety  of  nutritious  breakfast  menus  and 
publish  them  in  the  school  and  local  newspapers. 

—  Prepare  short  articles  for  use  on  local  radio  and  TV 
stations,  in  newspapers  and  With  the  P.T.A.  and 
other  civic  groups. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  Nation’s  most 
urgent  health  problems  is  “the  constantly  quickening 
demand  for  clean  water  and  air,”  according  to  Dr. 
William  F.  Mayes,  assistant  chief  of  the  Division  of 
General  Health  Services  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

Approximately  200  billion  gallons  of  water  are  now 
needed  daily  by  the  Nation’s  cities  and  industries.  By 
1975,  the  daily  water  demand  is  expected  to  increase 
to  350  billion  gallons,  in  spite  of  the  country’s  diminish¬ 
ing  water  resources. 

•  Higher  Education 


College”  is  no  more.  His  place  on  the 
campus,  says  a  report  from  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  has  been  taken  by  a  more  mature  individ¬ 
ual.  This  new  student  has  more  ability,  more  individ¬ 
ualism  and  more  independence  than  the  old. 

He  is  seriously  intent  on  preparing  himself  for  a 
career,  and  more  than  likely  is  earning  his  way.  For 
him,  the  campus  traditions,  activities,  fraternities  and 
even  sports  have  lost  their  attraction.  He  is  older,  and 
often  may  be  married. 

The  report,  prepared  by  the  ACE’s  Commission  on 
the  College  Student,  said  these  findings  indicate  that 
today’s  college  youth  have  different  needs  from  those 
of  20  years  ago.  For  the  colleges,  this  means  a  “pretty 
harsh  re-e.xamination  of  the  colleges’  traditions  and 
conclusions  of  many  years.” 

It  means  that  traditional  “artificial”  practices  will 
have  to  be  scrapped.  Among  these,  the  report  listed 
the  standard  four-year  program  of  study  and  the  often 
inflexible  credit  requirements  for  graduation.  Award¬ 
ing  degrees  on  the  basis  of  a  stated  number  of  credits 
“tends  to  defeat  the  educative  process  by  establishing 
different  goals  for  student  and  teacher,”  the  report 
said. 

A  major  shortcoming  of  many  college  programs  is 
their  failure  to  challenge  the  able  student.  Hence 
many  drop  out  in  dissatisfaction.  To  offset  this,  the 
report  suggested  a  review  of  first-year  programs  to 
provide  for  more  independent  study. 
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Following  Where  Your  Mind 


—  by  Henry  W.  Wiggen, 

his  rough  edges  somewhat  polished  by 
MARK  HARRIS 


I  went  home  to  Perkinsville  without  even 
bothering  to  go  and  see  the  Series,  which  I  consider 
one  of  the  most  extremely  dull  and  sloppy  Serieses 
ever  played.  Holly  says  I  am  just  bitter,  and  I  suppose 
1  am.  When  I  am  not  actually  playing  in  the  Series  I 
am  liable  to  consider  it  dull  and  sloppy. 

A  few  nights  after  I  was  home  I  was  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  speakers  at  Mrs.  Schneider’s  inauguration 
on  the  subject  of  “Sportsmanship.”  No  matter  what 
kind  of  a  speech  they  want,  I  always  give  it  the  title 
“Sportsmanship.”  It  has  a  nice  sound,  and  everybody 
likes  it.  The  morning  of  the  night  of  Mrs.  Schneider  s 
inauguration  I  wrote  down  a  few  things  to  say,  but 
Holly  said,  “Why,  Henry,  you  cannot  say  things  like 
that.  Just  because  you  had  a  bad  year  is  no  reason 
for  blasting  Mrs.  Schneider.” 

“Then  let  us  stay  home  and  not  go,”  I  said. 

“Mrs.  Schneider  was  never  anything  but  pure  kind¬ 
ness  to  you,”  Holly  said. 

Anyhow  we  went,  and  we  sat  at  the  speakers’  table 
about  four  seats  down  from  Mrs.  Schneider  and  prac¬ 
tically  under  the  basketball  backboard.  If  I’d  of  had 
a  ball  I  could  of  bounced  it  against  it.  Mr.  Hagopian 
sat  next  to  Mrs.  Schneider,  then  another  fellow,  then 
another  fellow,  then  me  and  then  Holly,  and  the  food 
was  cold.  The  reason  it  was  cold  was  they  cooked  it 
over  in  the  cafeteria  kitchen  and  then  they  had  to 
drag  it  down  the  whole  long  corridor  to  the  gym.  I 
didn’t  eat  too  much. 

First  this  other  fellow  that  was  sitting  next  to  Mr. 
Hagopian  spoke  on  the  subject  of  “Memories  of  Mr. 
Hagopian.”  He  was  retiring.  He  was  the  principal 
of  Perkinsville  High  when  my  father  went  there,  and 
all  the  kids  all  called  him  Gopey.  It  was  considered 
(juite  a  brave  thing  to  call  him  Gopey  loud  enough  so 
that  he  almost  heard  you,  and  the  second  fellow  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  “Passing  the  Torch,”  the  idea  being 
that  the  torch  of  education  was  passing  from  Mr,  Hag¬ 
opian  to  Mrs.  Schneider.  Not  bad.  Right  around  the 
middle  of  “Passing  the  Torch”  I  changed  the  title  of 
my  speech  from  “Sportsmanship”  to  “Memories  of  Mrs. 
Schneider,”  because  a  lot  of  memories  came  back  to 
me  while  I  was  sitting  there  eating  all  this  cold  food. 
I  don’t  know  why  they  couldn’t  of  held  the  whole 
thing  in  the  auditorium,  which  is  closer  to  the  cafeteria 
itself.  The  only  thing  that  wasn’t  cold  was  the  ice 
cream.  I  told  Holly  we  should  of  ate  before  we  came. 
She  said  we  could  go  somewhere  and  eat  after.  It  was 
something  to  look  forward  to  anyhow. 


Henry  Wiggen  is  the  star  pitcher  of  the  New  York 
Mammoths,  a  big  league  baseball  club  created 
and  managed  by  Mark  Harris,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  English  department  at  San  Francisco  State 
College.  Henry  appears  as  narrator  in  the  south- 

taw,  BANG  THE  DRUM  SLOWLY  and  TICKET  FOR  A 
SEAMSTiTCH,  novcls  btj  Mr.  Harris. 


The  kids  never  called  Mrs.  Schneider  anything  but 
“Mrs,  Schneider.”  We  used  to  go  in  and  see  her  in  the 
Guidance  Office  —  I  used  to  sit  and  listen  to  her,  or 
try,  and  she  sometimes  said,  “Henry,  I  do  not  think 
you  are  listening.” 

“Sure  I  am,”  I  said. 

“Oh  no,”  she  said,  “your  mind  is  wandering,” 

“I  wouldn’t  say  it  was  wandering,”  I  said. 

“I  wouldn’t  say  it  was  wandering  either,  now  that 
you  mention  it,”  she  said.  “I’d  say  it  was  going  very 
direct.” 

“Very  direct,”  I  said. 

“To  the  ball  field,”  she  said,  “But  of  course  when 
\  ou’re  on  the  baseball  field  I  don’t  suppose  your  mind 
ever  wanders  back  up  to  the  Guidance  Office.” 

“No  ma’am,”  I  said,  “I  hardly  ever  give  the  Guidance 
Office  too  much  thought  except  when  I’m  in  it.  I 
realize  it’s  a  terribly  horrible  ...” 

“Not  at  all,”  she  said. 

“I  realize  I  should  be  thinking  more  about  the  Guid¬ 
ance  Office  and  less  about  baseball.” 

“Why?” 
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ok  You . 


“because  that’s  what  everybody  says,”  I  said. 

“If  I  was  you,”  she  said,  “I  wouldn’t  worry  too  much 
about  what  everybody  said.  I  would  go  and  wander 
wherever  my  mind  wandered.  I  would  follow  my 
mind  and  see  where  it  took  me  and  not  fight  against 
it.”  Behind  her  there  was  a  big  picture,  or  a  calendar, 
or  a  map  or  something,  I  forget  just  what,  and  there 
was  a  space  above  it,  maybe  a  foot  or  two  of  wall  be¬ 
tween  the  picture  or  the  calendar  or  the  map  and  the 
ceiling,  a  nice  little  space  to  bounce  a  ball  against. 
When  I  was  a  kid  it  never  mattered  where  I  was. 
Wherever  I  was  I  looked  for  space  to  bounce  a  ball 
against.  “You’re  not  listening,”  she  said. 

“Sure  I  am,”  I  said. 

“No,”  she  said,  “you’ve  been  down  to  the  ball  field 
with  your  mind.” 

“Well,”  I  said,  “yes,  I  did  just  drop  down  and  took 
a  look  around  and  come  right  back.’ 

“You  may  go,”  she  said.  I  always  liked  her.  I  be¬ 
lieve  she  must  of  believed  I  was  going  to  play  baseball 
no  matter  what,  and  it  was  no  use  changing  my  na¬ 
ture.  You  can’t  teach  an  old  dog  new  sports.  I  be¬ 
lieved  she  must  of  believed  if  a  man  is  going  to  be  a 
baseball  player  he  might  as  well  be  happy  at  it.  May¬ 
be  it’s  not  a  high-class  thing  to  be,  but  it  s  honest,  and 
it’s  better  to  be  a  happy  and  honest  man  on  a  job  that 
fits  than  try  and  be  something  your  mind  was  never 
on.  I  said  to  Holly,  “I  am  going  to  change  my  speech 
from  ‘Sportsmanship’  to  ‘Memories  of  Mrs.  Schnei¬ 
der’.” 

“That  would  at  least  steer  it  in  a  little  closer  to  the 
subject,”  she  said.  She  spoke  in  a  whisper.  “Don’t 
speak  while  these  other  speakers  are  speaking,”  she 
said. 

“She  always  told  me  I  shoidd  go  ahead  and  be  what 
I  was,”  I  said. 

“Keep  your  voice  down  low,”  Holly  said. 

“No  matter  what  everybody  said,”  I  said. 

“Shush,”  Holly  said.  “Shush.” 

Finally  the  fellow  sitting  next  to  the  fellow  sitting 
next  to  Mr.  Hagopian  finished  his  speech  on  “Passing 
the  Torch,”  and  I  spoke  on  “Memories  of  Mrs.  Schnei¬ 
der,”  although  the  program  said  “Sportsmanship.”  I 
said  it  was  a  printing  error,  and  everybody  got  a  large 
laugh  out  of  that.  It  was  a  big  crowd.  Maybe  it 
wouldn’t  of  fit  in  the  cafeteria  at  that.  I  believe  my 
speech  was  about  as  good  as  you  coidd  of  expected 
because  to  tell  the  truth  it’s  not  my  line.  I  just  don’t 
have  the  vocabulary  and  never  did.  Wouldn’t  we  all 
been  fools  to  try  and  make  me  something  I  wasn’t? 
Afterwards  we  all  went  out  and  had  dinner,  me  and 
Holly  and  Mrs.  Schneider  and  these  other  two  speak¬ 
ers  and  Gopey. 


•  The  Sehooi  Librarjf 


Censorship  in  pnblic  and  high  sehooi  libra¬ 
ries  is  more  often  due  to  the  timidity  of  professional 
librarians  than  to  outside  pressures,  a  recent  study 
concludes.  A  University  of  California  team  headed  by 
Miss  Marjorie  Fiske  surveyed  some  90  libraries  in  26 
California  communities  and  found: 

1.  More  than  80  per  cent  of  all  libraries  place  re¬ 
strictions  on  circulation  of  some  kinds  of  material  as 
a  matter  of  routine. 

2.  Nearly  one  third  reported  that  certain  contro¬ 
versial  materials  have  been  permanently  removed 
from  their  collections. 

3.  Nearly  two  thirds  reported  instances  where  the 
librarians  had  decided  not  to  buy  a  book  because  it  or 
its  author  was  —  or  might  be  —  considered  controver¬ 
sial  “by  someone,  somewhere.” 

4.  Nearly  one  fifth  habitually  avoided  aU  contro¬ 
versial  material. 

All  this  had  taken  place.  Miss  Fiske  reported,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  those  making  the  survey  found  only 
eight  examples  of  sustained,  organized  pressures  for 
censorship,  and  only  one  that  took  place  after  1954. 

None  of  the  librarians  interviewed  felt  there  had 
been  any  important  change  in  the  number  of  routine 
complaints  from  parents  or  patrons.  Instead,  of  all  the 
books  questioned  as  controversial,  the  questions  in 
two  thirds  of  the  cases  were  raised  by  librarians  or, 
in  schools,  by  administrators  or  teachers.  Only  15  per 
cent  of  these  books  survived  the  questioning;  the  oth¬ 
ers  were  not  purchased.  Yet,  where  parents’  complaints 
were  involved,  only  44  per  cent  were  banned  or 
limited. 

One  librarian  (who  quoted  the  American  Library 
Assn.’s  anticensorship  philosophy  as  her  own)  said 
any  book  complained  about  “was  put  aside  for  the 
time  being  in  a  locked  room.”  The  room  at  that  time 
contained  2,000  books.  Miss  Fiske  said. 

The  survey  showed  several  methods  of  censorship 
including  decisions  not  to  pinrchase  books,  putting 
“controversial”  books  in  the  liorarian’s  office  or  behind 
or  under  the  front  desk,  locking  them  away  and  limit¬ 
ing  the  number  of  copies.  'The  leading  causes  for  re¬ 
striction  were  “morals^’  or  “profanity.”  In  one  fifth  of 
the  cases,  the  books  were  political  in  character. 


•  Audio-Visual 


Applications  for  research  grants  under  Title 
VII  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  are  being 
solicited  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Title  VII 
authorizes  $3  million  this  year  for  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation  in  the  uses  and  development  of  audio-visual 
teaching  aids  and  for  teacher  training.  School  depart¬ 
ments  and  other  educational  organizations  are  invited 
to  apply  for  funds  to  carry  on  research  projects  in 
this  area. 
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An  advisory  committee,  soon  to  be  named,  will  eval¬ 
uate  the  applications  on  the  basis  of  four  criteria. 
These  are:  the  educational  significance  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  soundness  of  the  research  plan,  personnel  and  fa¬ 
cilities  available,  and  the  probable  results  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  costs. 

An  application  should  outline  the  proposed  project 
under  these  headings: 

—  The  title  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  problem  and 
its  importance  to  education. 

—  Objectives  and  a  brief  description  of  related  re¬ 
search.  A  statement  of  how  the  proposed  study  will 


advance  research  in  the  field  should  be  included. 

—  Procedure,  including  statement  of  general  method, 
data  to  be  gathered,  methods  of  statistical  analysis, 
time  schedule,  expected  results  and  plans  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

—  Personnel  —  names  and  previous  research  e.xperience 
—  and  available  facilities. 

—  Duration  and  cost. 

Address  inquiries  to  Director,  Communications  Me¬ 
dia  Research  Program,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


POINTS  OP  VIEW 


TEEN-AGERS 

“Parents  keep  accusing  us  of  not  acting  mature, 
or  grown-up.  Well,  how  the  heck  do  they  expect 
us  to  act  grown-up  if  they  keep  treating  us  like 
babies?  It  just  doesn’t  make  sense.” 

“  .  . .  I  can  take  care  of  myself.  I  don’t  go  around 
looking  for  trouble,  and  I  try  not  to  do  goofy, 
stupid  things  like  some  guys  I  know.  Now  you 
would  think  that  my  parents  could  see  this, 
wouldn’t  you?  But  they  don’t.  Every  time  I 
turn  around,  they’re  saying,  ‘Now,  Son,  be  care¬ 
ful.  We  don’t  want  you  to  do  anything  foolish 
or  anything  you’ll  regret’.” 

“They  just  blindly  think  that  young  people,  es¬ 
pecially  in  these  troubled  times,  are  inclined  to 
go  to  pieces,  morally  and  otherwise.  It’s  silly  and 
irritating  because  it  isn’t  true  .  .  .  They  do  more 
worrying  than  honest-to-goodness  examining.” 

“I  sure  feel  like  a  fool  when  my  friends  come  to 
the  house,  and  my  parents  ignore  them  or  treat 
them  as  though  they  are  something  unpleasant 
that  has  to  be  put  up  with.  They  nip  when  we 
don’t  behave  like  English  lords  when  their 
friends  are  around.” 

“They  (parents)  seem  to  like  you,  but  at  the  same 
time,  they  seem  to  be  bored  by  you  and  what 
you  do.  This  really  bothers  me  and  makes  me 
feel  very  separated  from  them  ...” 

“It’s  pretty  embarrassing  to  feel  that  you’re  bet¬ 
ter  informed  than  your  own  parents.  They  want 
to  be  ‘cultivated,’  but  they’re  pretty  lazy  about 
themselves.” 

“Why  can’t  they  control  themselves  better?  Or 
if  they  have  to  quarrel,  why  don’t  they  do  it 
when  I’m  not  around?” 


PARENTS 

“I  cannot  understand  kids  today.  They  don’t 
seem  to  have  the  old  get-up-and-go  that  we  used 
to  have  .  .  .  Today,  teen-age  kids  seem  to  feel 
that  they’ve  got  a  lot  coming  to  them,  that  they 
can  just  sit  back  and  grin,  and  the  world  will 
give  them  whatever  they  happen  to  want.” 

“One  thing  that  appalls  us  —  about  our  children 
as  well  as  their  friends  —  is  their  lack  of  real  in¬ 
dividuality  .  .  .  They  appear  to  be  afraid  of  being 
difiFerent.  We’ve  never  seen  such  ‘herd  instinct’ 
drives  ...” 

“I  feel  completely  lost  in  my  relations  with  my 
two  children,  and  I  want  to  get  their  help  in  solv¬ 
ing  things.  But  when  I  try  to  communicate  with 
them,  and  indicate  that  I  need  their  help  in  this 
situation,  I  get  a  kind  of  brush-off  ...  I  know 
they’re  bored  ...  I  can’t  get  through  to  them. 
Every  time  I  get  this  brush-off,  my  feelings  are 
naturally  hurt,  and  I  vow  never  to  try  again. 
Why  should  I  care  if  they  don’t?” 

“1  work  in  a  job  that  is  riddled  with  tensions, 
conflicts  and  insecurities  ...  At  the  end  of  the 
day.  I’ve  pretty  much  had  it.  When  I  get  home, 
do  you  think  my  kids  ever  inquire  about  my  well¬ 
being?  About  how  things  are  going  with  my  ad¬ 
justments  or  lack  of  them?  You’re  absolutely 
right;  they  don’t.” 

“I  guess  going  steady  gives  the  kids  a  certain 
amount  of  security  .  .  .  But,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  tell  from  observing  my  own  children, 
there  is  little  depth  of  feeling  in  such  relation¬ 
ships  .  .  .  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  faking  in 
the  kids.” 

—  E.\cerpted  with  kind  permission  of 
Look,  September  2,  1958  issue. 
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•  School  Plant 


Any  paved  outdoor  surface  on  the  school 
grounds  is  a  good  spot  to  teach  geography.  At  Crad- 
ock  Elementary  School  (Norfolk  County,  Va. )  Mrs. 
Peggy  VV.  Hohinann  and  her  fifth-graders  painted  a 
30-foot  map  of  the  U.  S.  on  the  tennis  court.  The 
states  are  unmarked,  so  the  fourth-,  fifth-  and  sixth- 
graders  who  use  the  map  have  to  learn  to  recognize 
states  by  shape  and  position. 

The  pupils  in  Mrs.  Hohmann’s  class  took  a  small 
U.  S.  map  and  cut  out  each  state  and  the  five  Great 
Lakes.  Each  cutout  was  put  in  an  opaque  projector 
and  its  outline  projected  onto  heavy  construction  paper 
taped  to  the  wall.  The  outline  was  traced,  and  then 
the  enlarged  states  were  cut  out. 

On  a  Saturday  morning  the  class  met  on  the  tennis 
court  and  laid  down  each  state,  starting  with  Texas, 
and  outlined  them  with  chalk.  After  lunch  the  trac¬ 
ings  were  painted  with  white  cement  paint  and  the 
lakes  with  green. 

The  pupils  play  several  games  with  the  map.  One 
is  to  have  a  child  stand  in  a  certain  state  and  tell  him 
to  go  to  another,  naming  the  states  he  crosses  on  the 
way.  Another  is  to  name  the  capital  of  a  state  and 
have  a  child  from  each  team  race  to  the  correct  state. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

School  Plant  Courses,  by  Ray  L.  Hamon.  Circular  No.  534, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW.  From  U.  S.  Govt.  Prirtting 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  32pp.  25c.  (Lists  V.  S.  college 
and  university  course  offerings  in  school  planning,  building, 
management,  maintenance,  etc.  Describes  course  content 
briefly.) 


•  Science  Education 


Let’s  uot  be  quick  to  discard  programs  that 
may  be  sound,  urges  Howard  R.  Munson  of  Winona 
(Minn.)  State  College.  In  the  face  of  pressure  to  re¬ 
vise  the  elementary  school  curriculum  to  provide  more 
and  better  science  education,  he  advises,  “Let’s  take 
time  to  evaluate.” 

Writing  in  the  Elementary  School  Journal  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  Munson  says  we  tend  to  jump  to  conclusions.  A 
report  that  Russian  children  study  biology  in  the 
fourth  grade,  physics  in  the  sixth  and  chemistry  in  the 
seventh,  leads  the  casual  reader  to  believe  that  those 
subjects  are  studied  intensively.  “The  conclusion  may 
or  may  not  be  correct,”  he  says.  “We  are  not  sure. 
What  is  important  is  that  we  are  responding  as  if  the 
conclusion  were  a  certainty.” 

He  reminds  us  that  elementary  school  children  com¬ 
monly  study  and  observe  insects  and  animal  life.  They 
work  with  such  elementary  scientific  apparatus  as  mir¬ 
rors,  magnets,  pulleys  and  lenses.  Some  intermediate 
pupils  study  weather,  electricity,  stars  and  planets. 

“The  point,”  he  says,  “is  that  many  of  our  children, 
too,  are  having  experiences  drawn  from  biology, 
physics  and  chemistry.”  Before  changing  anything, 
“let’s  make  sure  that  the  many  desirable  features  of 
present  curriculums  are  more  widely  used.” 


•  The  Learner 


Don’t  exclude  controversy  from  the  classroom. 
High  school  students  should  know  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  hot  issues  of  the  times.  Otherwise,  how  can 
they  become  good  citizens?  asks  James  D.  Mark,  so¬ 
cial  studies  teacher. 

The  issues  are  numerous,  Mark  writes  in  the  North 
Dakota  Teacher  for  October.  They  include,  among 
others,  morality,  labor  and  management  relations,  poli¬ 
tics  and  religion.  Where  these  apply  to  the  classroom 
situation,  they  should  be  brought  out  into  the  open 
and  discussed  freely,  with  the  teacher  taking  the  lead. 

The  teacher  should  go  further  than  this,  NIark  says. 
She  should  take  a  stand.  There  is  the  danger  that  she 
will  use  her  influence  to  propagandize  and  indoctri¬ 
nate.  But  fear  of  this  often  leads  to  complete  ignoring 
of  issues  on  any  level  in  the  classroom.  However,  if 
the  student  understands  that  the  teacher’s  position  is 
strictly  her  opinion,  then  more  realistic  study  and  dis¬ 
cussion  results.  “Honest  difference  of  opinion  is  basic 
to  our  democratic  system,”  Mark  points  out.  And 
through  open  discussion,  students  learn  to  evaluate 
“authoritative”  sources,  to  analyze  propaganda,  to 
make  judgments  and  to  respect  differences  of  opinion. 

The  school,  of  course,  can  go  no  further  in  develop¬ 
ing  student  abilities  on  controversial  issues  than  the 
laws  or  community  attitudes  permit.  “Perhaps  more 
thorough  training  of  teachers  along  these  lines  is  the 
answer,”  Mark  concludes. 


•  The  Profession 


An  argument  for  boosting  teachers’  pay 

to  near-professional  levels  in  the  next  four  years  is  set 
forth  by  the  NEA  in  a  new  pamphlet. 

Teachers’  salaries  cost  the  Nation  $6.2  billion  last 
year,  or  less  than  1.5  per  cent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  This  could  be  raised  to  $13.6  billion  by 
1961-62  and  still  be  kept  to  2.8  per  cent  of  the  gross 
national  product,  the  argument  goes. 

At  the  same  time,  expanding  enrollment  will  open 
up  191,000  new  teaching  positions.  Reducing  pupil- 
teacher  ratios  to  25-1  in  elementary  schools  and  20-1 
in  high  schools  would  create  another  283,000  openings. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  average  teach¬ 
ers’  pay,  based  on  those  figures,  would  be  $7,550.  This, 
the  NEA  estimates,  still  would  be  only  85  per  cent  of 
earnings  in  other  professions. 

To  reach  this  goal,  the  publication  calls  for  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  prevailing  six  per  cent  average  annual 
pay  increase;  for  an  additional  12V^  per  cent  increase 
each  year;  and  for  Federal  aid  to  help  accomplish  this. 

Starting  salaries  should  be  raised,  but  so  should 
maximum  salaries.  The  latter  should  be  twice  the 
former,  or  more.  Within  eight  to  12  years  the  teacher 
should  be  earning  double  the  minimum. 

Financing  Profes.9ional  Salaries  For  Professional 
Teachers.  The  Committee  on  Tax  Education  and 
School  Finance,  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  24pp.  Ten  copies,  $1. 
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•  Panorama 


Arizona  The  Associated  Press  one  day  last  month 
carried  this  item  under  a  Tucson  date  line:  “Here’s 
how  an  unidentified  Tucson  teacher  described  his 
method  of  establishing  discipline  in  the  classroom:  Get 
into  your  high  school  classroom  before  the  class  shows 
up  the  first  day.  Put  the  wastebasket  near  the  door.  Af¬ 
ter  the  classroom  is  filled,  you  march  in  late.  Slam  the 
door,  kick  the  wastebasket  across  the  room  and  thun¬ 
der  in  your  loudest  voice,  ‘Who  left  that  thing  in  front 
of  the  door?’  ” 

Missouri  Supt.  George  R.  Holley  of  the  Maysville 
Schools  reports  that  a  bulletin  to  parents,  headlined 
“Doggone  the  Dogs!”  reduced  canine  attendance  at 
schools  by  97.2  per  cent.  Some  choice  excerpts:  “I  do 
not  think  I  should  tell  you  about  the  times  we  have 
had  a  visiting  female  and  the  number  of  dogs  tripled. 
To  say  that  this  provided  an  educational  program  for 
the  younger  children,  not  to  mention  the  other  stu¬ 
dents,  would  be  the  understatement  of  the  year.”  And: 
“The  faculty  believes  that  the  educational  program 
would  not  seriously  suffer  if  all  dogs  were  expelled  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.” 

idaho  Dissatisfied  with  the  education  their  seven 
children  were  getting  in  the  Lewiston  schools,  and 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  they  seemed  to  be  getting 
out  of  hand,  George  and  Reho  Wolfe  decided  to  get 
out  of  town.  Bag  and  baggage,  they  moved  to  an 
abandoned  log  cabin  in  Salmon  River  Canyon,  80  miles 
from  the  nearest  high  school  and  eight  miles  from  a 
road.  There,  in  the  great  outdoors,  Mrs.  Wolfe  set  up 
a  school  for  the  children  while  her  husband  worked  in 
Lewiston  and  came  home  on  week  ends.  It  wasn’t  long 
before  the  district  school  board  obtained  a  criminal 
complaint  charging  Mrs.  Wolfe  with  making  her  chil¬ 
dren  truants.  When  the  Wolfes  refused  to  return  the 
children  to  school,  the  board  met  to  take  action.  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  suggestion  of  District  Prosecutor  Wayne 
MacGregor,  Jr.,  the  board  reluctantly  agreed  to  drop 
the  charges.  MacGregor  asked:  “May  a  person  of 
school  age  no  longer  reside  in  a  locality  of  his  own 
choosing  unless  it  is  within  walking  distance  of  a 
school  or  is  served  by  a  school  bus?  Must  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  home  be  invaded?” 

JVeu?  Jersey  The  Midland  Park  School  Board 
voted  last  month  to  permit  the  16-year-old  head  cheer¬ 
leader,  a  bride  of  three  months,  to  complete  her  senior 
year  at  the  high  school  here.  A  group  of  angry  par¬ 
ents,  contending  that  the  girl  was  giving  her  class¬ 
mates  lectures  in  marital  bliss,  had  demanded  that  the 
school  board  expel  her,  or  at  least  exclude  her  from 
extracurricular  activities.  However,  the  board’s  attor¬ 
ney  ruled  that  the  girl’s  extracurricular  activities  could 
not  be  restricted  because  the  activities  were  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  experience.  It  was  then  suggested 
that  the  girl  file  an  affidavit  of  residence,  since  her  hus¬ 
band  lived  in  another  town  nearby.  However,  this  was 
adjudged  discriminatory  and  voted  down,  4-3,  with 
the  bride’s  father  casting  the  deciding  vote. 


New  Cla»sroom 
Material 


A  Vivid,  Warm  Biography  ...  is  Pebble  in  a  Pool, 
the  story  of  educator  and  novelist  Dorothy  Can- 
field  Fisher,  by  Elizabeth  Yates.  Strong  awareness 
of  Mrs.  Fisher’s  zest  for  life,  her  honest  sense  of 
values  thread  their  way  through  every  chapter. 
From  Criterion  Books,  Inc.,  257  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 
10.  Ulus.  226pp.  $3.50. 

Business  Classes  .  .  .  will  find  many  helpful  films 
listed  in  a  central  source  in  the  1958-59  Business 
Education  Films  catalogue.  Films  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  including  accounting,  advertis¬ 
ing,  banking,  bookkeeping,  business,  communica¬ 
tion,  economics,  finance,  government,  industrial 
management,  insurance,  law,  office  machines,  pub¬ 
lic  renitions,  secretarial  practices  and  others.  More 
than  280  titles  of  rental  motion  pictures  listed. 
Free  catalogue  from  Business  Education  Films, 
4607  Si.xtecnth  Ave.,  Brooklyn  4,  N.Y. 

Slavery  and  the  Underground  Railroad  .  .  . 
are  described  in  a  detailed  account  of  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  national  slavery  problem  .  .  .  Negro 
slavery  in  the  South  —  wage  slavery  in  the  North. 
Make  Free,  by  William  Breyfogle,  emphasizes  the 
fortitude  and  courage  of  enduring  people  who  had 
faith  in  a  principle.  From  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  E. 
Washington  S(i.,  Philadelphia,  Penna.  276pp.  Bib- 
liog.  Index.  $4.50. 

For  the  Little  Ones  .  .  .  the  story  of  a  lovable 
rabbit  will  have  appeal.  The  adventures  of  a 
wrongly  named  bunny  in  Increase  Rabbit,  by  T.  L. 
McCready,  Jr.,  constantly  surprised  the  Warner 
family.  “George”  turned  out  to  be  a  mother  rab¬ 
bit  so  the  children  promptly  changed  the  name  to 
Increase.  Increase  proved  to  be  a  delightful  pet 
and  kept  things  humming  at  the  Warner  farm  in 
New  Hampshire.  Nice  illustrations.  Unpaged. 
From  Fiirrar,  Straus  and  Cudahy,  101  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y.  3.  An  Ariel  Book. 

A  Wood  Study  Kit  .  .  .  containing  54  samples  of 
domestic  hardwoods,  softwoods  and  special  prod¬ 
ucts  will  fascinate  “how-to”  enthusiasts.  Wood 
samples  are  5"  x  2Va"  x  Kit  includes  also  a 
10-power  hand  lens,  as  well  as  a  study  guide  with 
18  experiments  for  individual  or  group  use.  The 
TECC)  Wood  Study  Kit  is  available  from  Timber 
Engineering  Co.,  1319  Eighteenth  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  $10  each. 

About  a  Hundred  Years  Ago  .  .  .  not  far  from 
London  lived  the  Fielding  family.  Quaintly,  Path- 
through-the-Woods,  by  Barbara  Ker  Wilson  gets 
its  title  from  the  name  of  an  old,  patchwork  quilt. 
Striped  poplin,  blue  gingham,  lavender  sprigs, 
white  pique  —  all  trace  the  life  in  Victorian  times 
of  the  Fieldings,  especially  Sophie  who,  in  spite 
of  opposition  of  the  day,  yearned  to  become  a 
doctor.  Delicate,  unusual  illustrations.  From  Cri¬ 
terion  Books,  Inc.,  257  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  10. 
182pp.  $3.50. 

Student  Council  Film  .  .  .  explains  function  of  a 
student  council  as  it  relates  to  citizenship  practices 
within  the  school.  Useful  also  for  social  studies 
classes  and  guidance  counselors.  Each  film:  23 
min.,  sound,  b/w,  $100.  From  Audio-Visual  Cen¬ 
ter,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  and  from  Edu¬ 
cational  Film  Library  Assoc.,  250  W.  57th  St., 
N.Y.  19. 
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